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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



RAW MATERIAL OP RHETORIC. 

At New Haven, Conn., Mr. Mills at the close of his speech was asked why it 
was if free raw material would enable us to supply the markets of the world, we 
did not already do it with cotton goods ? Mr. Mills, not having any other answer 
ready, is said by the unveracious press to have advanced to the front and replied, 
"You go home, my friend, and soak yo' head." This, however, Mr. Mills is said 
to deny, and to asseverate that his real reply was, " You go home and take a cold 
bath." Either reply could hardly be regarded as within the strict domain of po- 
litical economy, but supposing that newspapers were not as inaccurate as they 
are, and supposing also that Mr. Mills bad not denied the original version, which 
version should you say had the greater internal evidence to back it up ? 

O. E. Jackson. 

II. 

THREE GREAT EPIDEMICS. 

Now, when the nation gazes with watchful and sympathetic eyes at stricken 
Florida, and generous hands are giving aid to the sick and suffering, it will not be 
out of place to turn back the pages of history and consider how, in the past, the 
sad old world has been ravaged by plagues and epidemics. Death and disease 
have been rampant always, but at special times special causes have predisposed 
humanity to some one sickness, which then seems to have raged until it died for 
want of victims. 

From a book not generally known, Hecker's " Epidemics," I have«condensed 
an account of the three great plagues which visited Europe during the middle 
ages. 

THE BLACK DEATH. 

One of the most memorable of the epidemics of the middle ages was a great 
pestilence in the fourteenth century, which devastated Asia, Europe, and Africa. 
It was an Oriental plague, marked by inflammatory boils and tumors of the 
glands such as break out in no other febrile disease. On account of these boils and 
from the black spots (indicative of putrid decomposition) which appeared upon the 
skin, it has been generally called the Black Death. 

The symptoms were many, though all were not found in every case. Tumors 
and abscesses were found on the arms and thighs of those affected, and smaller 
boils on all parts of the body; black spots broke out on all parts of the skin , either 
single, united, or confluent. Symptoms of cephalic affection were frequent; many 
patients became stupified and fell into a deep sleep, losing also their speech from 



